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HOCUS POCUS used by time study “expe 
trade unionists who conduct time studies of their own during in- 
shop phase of special course conducted by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research at the University of Wisconsin’s School for Workers. (See 


° 
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* is demonstrated to 


A bitter November fight over 


Ohio Fight Looms on 
‘Work’ Referendum 


compulsory open shop law on Ohio was assured as backers of a 
so-called “right-to-work” measure filed 110,000 more signatures 
than needed on petitions to place the proposition on the ballot. — 

On the Aug. 5 deadline, Ohioans for Right to Work supervised 


employer attempts to impose a 


the carting into the secretary of 
state’s office by armed guards of 
six sacks containing 465,180 sig- 
natures. 

Under Ohio law the petitioners 
needed 345,209 valid signatures 
With at least five percent in each of 
44 counties in the state. The 465,- 
180 represented at least five per- 
cent in 80 of the state’s 88 coun- 
ties. 

Leaders of the “right-to-work” 
petition fight have admitted 


Refusal to Scab No 
Bar to Jobless Pay 


Milwaukee, Wis.—An un- 
employed worker who refuses 
to cross a picket line when 
he is recalled to his job can 
still continue to collect unem- 
ployment compensation bene- 
fits, Michael Torphy, state 
unemployment insurance di- 
rector ruled, because he has 
“good cause” not to return. 

The issue arose when 200 
employes of the Milwaukee 
Crane Div. of Industrial En- 
terprises, Inc., were cailed 
back to work. They refused to 
cross a picket line established, 
after they were furloughed, 


spending at least a quarter-million 
dollars to secure the signatures. 
Labor sources in Ohio estimate 
that the petition drive cost close 
to a half million dollars. 


Walt Davis, director of United 
Organized Labor of Ohio, a group 
representing all labor in the fight 
against the “work” drive, declared 
that “the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers have made 
good their threat to place the meas- 
ure on the ballot, proving the power 
of big money.” : 
Five State Votes Set 

The filing of the petitions in 
Ohio means that voters in five states 
will decide on the “right-to-work” 
issue in November—Ohio, Califor- 
nia, Kansas, Colorado and Wash- 
ington. 
In Idaho, where a sufficient num- 
ber of signatures have been filed 
by “work” proponents, labor is 
checking the signatures with some 
expectations that enough invalid 
signatures will be discovered to 
keep the measure off the ballot. A 
simhilar check is being made in 
Washington. 
Ohio labor greeted the petition 


by the Iron Workers. 


November elections. 


Ausicvuct Low Violation? : 


vestigations to determine whether 


Steel Price Hike 
Faces Two Probes 


A Senate committee and the Justice Dept. launched parallel in- 


panies engaged in an illegal conspiracy in their latest round of 
#/| Steel price increases. 
In the wake of the industry’s average $4.50-a-ton price boost— 


the nation’s leading steel com- 


pushing the cost of steel to an all-® 
time high of $150 a ton—the Sen- 
ate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee held a day and a half of 
special hearings. Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.), subcommittee 
chairman, predicted it would hold 
“more extended hearings” after the 


Pres. Eisenhower called on man- 
agement and labor to hold down 
profits and wage increases to rea- 
sonable levels. The President 
warned that the consumer would 
“rebel,” unless management’s prof- 
its were on a scale where they 
were “not robbing the public,” and 
unless wage increases were geared 
to “increases in productivity.” 

The government’s top anti- 
trust ‘prosecutor—Assistant Atty. 
Gen. Victor R. Hansen — told 
the subcommittee that the Jus- 
tice Dept. is looking into the 
steel price hike and will decide 
later whether it should go ahead 
with a full-fledged investigation 
to be followed by possible prose- 
cution under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law. 

But Chairman John W. Gwynne 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
said the FTC didn’t have enough 
evidence of misconduct by steel 
companies to justify a full-scale 


The Steelworkers had repeatedly 
warned in advance that the industry 
was preparing for a new round, of 
price hikes, and had predicted that 
the steel producers would blame 
the move on a two-part wage in- 
crease which became effective five 
weeks ago under the USWA con- 
tract. 
Steelworkers Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald declared that the higher 
wages—an 11.9-cents-an-hour wage 
increase plus a 4-cent hourly cost- 
of-living boost—were “in line with 
the long-range annual growth of 
productivity in the steel industry,” 
and thus could be absorbed without 
| higher price tags. 

Labor economists pointed out 
that—as has been the custom in 
the steel industry in the past— 
the higher prices on steel far out- 
stripped the wage boosts, even 
without considering productivity 
increases. It takes 15 man hours 
to produce a ton of steel, they 
said, and on this basis the total 
wage package amounted to $2.38 
per ton as compared with the 
average $4.50-per-ton price 
jump. 

The steel industry’s actions ex- 

pected to be followed by price 


Vote Near 


In House 


By Willard Shelton 


The employe welfare and pen- 
sion plan disclosure bill headed 
toward a joint Senate - House 
conference committee and prob- 
able final passage as the House 
approved the Teller version after 
defeating a Republican effort to 
water it down. 

At the same time, prospects im- 
proved that the House before ad- 
journment would reach a vote, with 
a two-thirds majority needed for 
passage, on the Kennedy-Ives bill 
to require union and management 
reports on financial and other mat- 
ters, to tighten laws on racketeer- 
ing and bribery and to liberalize the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Bills Cover All Plans 

Major differences must be ad- 
justéd between the House welfare 
plan bill sponsored by Rep. Ludwig 
Teller (D-N. Y.) and the Douglas- 
Kennedy-Ives bill, backed by the 
AFL-CIO, that passed the Senate © 
by an 83-to-0 vote. 

Both bills, however, contain the 
key provision for protection of 
workers’ interest in welfare and 
pension plans operated for their 
benefit by requiring financial re- 
ports to the Labor Dept. 

Both bills, ‘following House de- 
feat of an amendment by Rep. 
Albert Bosch (R-N. Y.) to exempt 
Management-run programs, cover 


inquiry. 


and pension-payment taxes. 

Also endangered in the House 
Rules Committee was a bill to 
give self-financing authority to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


* (Continued on Page 2) 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Labor-Backed Measures Still Stalled 


As Congress Nears Adjournment 


Major labor-backed bills were still stalled in committee, some of them facing almost certain death 
because of delay, as Congress reached a showdown period with the leaders refusing to set a fixed ad- 
journment target-date but with members increasingly driving to go home. 

Unfinished business included legislation on education scholarships, social security, housing, pro- 
tection of employe welfare funds from abuse or looting, management-union reports and rail pensions 


4 


islation. 


the House from Andrew J. Bie-| 
miller, director of the Dept. of Leg- 


The adjournment date Republi- 


Congress ‘had “work” to do, 
Johnson said, and might be in 
session “one week, two wecks, 
three weeks or four weeks.” He 


Starved for appropriations by the 
Eisenhower Administration since 
1953, TVA came up with a plan to 
finance its own generating capac- 
ity expansion by revenue bonds re- 
paid wholly from power_revenue. 
The Senate passed the bill last year 
and an identical measure was ap- 
proved this year by the House 
Public Works Committee, but the 
powerful Rules Committee agreed 
to consider it only after first voting 
to kill the measure. 

The AFL-CIO has endorsed the 


cans and many Democrats were 
shooting for was Aug. 14-16, but 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson pointblank refused to com- 
mit himself. 

The prospect of adjournment be- 
came stronger as a logjam was 
broken on two major Administra- 
tion-backed bills in the foreign pol- 
icy and foreign trade field. The mu- 
tual security bill was reported fa- 
vorably by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee and agreement on 
a trade bill was reached in confer- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


bill in a letter to all members of 


ence committee. 


indicated that one of the “last” 
Senate actions might be a bill 
raising the authorized ceiling on 
the national debt to $288 million. 
The effect of delaying considera- 
tion of this. measure—necessary 
because of the prospective heavy 
budget deficits—would be-to pre- 
vent a hasty adjournment motion. 
As the AFL-CIO News went to 
press, here was the situation on 
major bills and programs backed 
or opposed by labor: . 
WELFARE PLANS — House 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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‘It’s This ig Weight I'm ss 


Justice Dep 
Probe of Steel Prices 


(Continued from Page 1) 
hikes by steel-using producers of 
consumer goods in the normal pat- 
term of pyramiding prices. 

Adding to this prospect was the 
fact that the price of another basic 
material—aluminum—went up on 
the heels of the steel price jump. 
Aluminum Co. of America led the 
parade with a price hike of seven- 
tenths of a cent per pound—equiv- 
alent to $14 a ton—and other 
producers followed suit. Alcoa 
blamed .an automatic wage boost 
which went into effect Aug. 1 for 
the price increase. 

Pricing Uniformity Questioned 

Hansen, the first witness at the 
subcommittee’s hearings, said the 
Justice Dept. is concerned about 
the situation “because certain laws 
of the United States may have been 
violated in effectuating these in- 
creases.” He said the government 
is wondering “why the uniformity 
of pricing remains as land-locked 
today as it was almost 40 years 
ago.” 

The assistant attorney general 
said it is clear that the steel com- 
panies “march up the hill together” 
in raising prices, but said the Su- 
preme Court might require more 
than “consciously parallel behavior” 
before it would uphold a conspiracy 
charge against the industry. 

Hansen, referring to the many 
trade press comments which flatly 
predicted the price increase, sug- 
gested there might be “tacit agree- 
ment” among steel companies to 
talk to trade journals about price 
plans in order to set their plans for 
industry-wide action. 

In opening the preliminary 
hearings, Sen. Kefauver said a 
way must be found to curtail 
“these leap-frog price increases 
which are causing the current in- 
flation, decreasing consumption 
and which may mean the loss of 
our foreign markets.” In the 
months just preceding the 1957 
increase, he said, the industry 
was operating at about 90 per- 
cent of capacity, but that output 
now averages 58 percent and is 
down to 48 percent “in some in- 
stances.” 

“Why,” he asked, “are identical 
price increases put into effect by-all 

companies at the same time when 
each has different costs?” 

Kefauver’s subcommittee has 
asked Pres. Eisenhower to call a 
White House conference on steel 
pricing policies to head off another 
round of inflation. The senator 
said he had recommended a ‘abor- 
‘Management meeting with the Pres- 
ident in an effort “to hold the wage- 
pricé line and, if possible, to roll 
back the price increase or at least 
prevent any expansion.” 


WN FOR THE 
APL CIO news 


t. Pledges 


The Steel-Story: 
Profits by the Ton 


The Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly subcommittee has 
produced evidence that the 
mounting price of steel has 
resulted in unprecedented 
profits for the industry. 

Following hearings earlier 
this year into “administered” 
prices, the subcommittee re- 
ported that U.S. Steel’s after- 
taxes profits on each ton of 
steel have climbed, with only 
a few exceptions, year after 
year. 

The report, which omitted 
the war years of 1942-46, 
showed these profit figures per 
ton of steel: 

1939. .$3.51 
1940.. 6.81 
1941.. 5.69 
1947.. 6.28 
1948.. 6.27 
1949.. 9.11 
1950.. 9.52 
1951.. 7.48 
1952.. 6.80 
1953.. 8.85 
1954.. 9.15 
1955. .14.51 
1956. .14.56 
1957. .18.00 (first 9 months) 


Picket-Line Suits 
Filed Against UTW 


Manchester, Tenn.—Damage 
suits totaling nearly $1 million have 
been filed against the United Tex- 
tile Workers as the result of a re- 
cent Supreme Court decision per- 
mitting suits by non-strikers who 
allege that picket lines prevented 
them from working. 

A total of 33 suits—each claim- 
ing $30,000 damages — were filed 
against the international, Local 334 
and two international representa- 
tives as the result of a strike against 
Star Union Co. here. 


IBEW Backs Link 


With Safety Council 


The Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has launched a 
drive to implement a. resolution 
adopted by the AFL-CIO at its 
1957 convention, urging affiliated 
unions to join the Labor Divison 
of the National Safety Council. 

IBEW Pres. Gordon M. Free- 
man and Sec. Joseph D. Keenan 
have sent letters to the union’s 
1,800 locals recommending affili- 
ation with the safety group, de- 
claring such membership would 
help improve the union’s in-plant 


' plicable, recalling that “organ- 


Senate Finance Committee began 


* By Gervase N. Love 


two days of public hearings. 


7 |Meany Calls on’ Senate Group 
To Speed Social Security Bill 


Final action on House-approved amendments improving the Social Securify Act was in sight as the 


The committee prepared to go into executive session with a request from AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany that it “do everything possible to get this measure before the meats, and to secure its final 
passage,” in the hands of each member, 


proved by a 375 to 2 vote, would 
boost insurance benefits and taxes, 
facilitate the procedure for bringing 
certain groups of workers under 
coverage, ease some requirements 
for disability payments, set up a 
new formula for federal participa- 
tion in higher public assistance pay- 
ments, and provide for a study of 
hospitalization . insurance for - old 
age, survivors and disability bene- 
ficiaries. : 
“Substantial Improvements” 

In individual letters to each mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, 
Meany wrote that the AFL-CIO 
believes the bill contains “substan- 
tial improvements” although it 
falls “somewhat short” of those 
sought by organized labor. 

The 7 percent increase in ben- 
efits “meets an urgent, and in many 
cases, desperate need” by benefici- 
aries trying “to make their meager 
savings and other retirement sources 
meet the constant rise in living 
costs,” he wrote. 

He said the bill “substantially 
improves” the structure of the pub- 
lic assistance program, and de- 
scribed its broadening of the ma- 
ternal and child welfare program 
as “most commendable.” 

He also welcomed the higher 
tax rate and the increase in max- 
imum earnings to which it is ap- 


ized labor has consistently sup- 
ported the sound financing of 
this system, and the last conven- | 
tion of the AFL-CIO reaffirmed 
this position.” 
“I realize that very little time re- 
mains in this session of the Congress 
for consideration of important leg- 


The bipartisan House bill, ap-? 


“In our view, however, this bill 
takes this into account, as it es- 
sentially provides for the extension 
of the existing program, leaving 
a number of substantive changes 
for future study and future action.” 


7 Percent Increase 


The bill would give present and 
future old age, survivors and’ dis- 
ability beneficiaries increases ef- 
fective in December of about 7 per- 
cent over present payments, with a 
$3 monthly minimum and a $4.75 
average, and raise the dollar ceiling 
of total survivor benefits payable 
to a family from $200 to $254. 

Total earnings on which the so- 
cial security tax would be applica- 
ble and on which benefits would 
be paid would rise from the present 
$4,200 a year to $4,800, effective 
in January. At the same time the 
taxe rate would increase by one- 
fourth of one percent to 2.5 for em- 


ployers and workers, and by three- 


fourths of one percent to 3.75 per- 


cent for the self-employed. 

Under present law a worker 
upon retiremént would receive a 
minimum of $30 a month if sin- 
gle and $45 if married, and a 
maximum of $108.50 if single 
and $162.80 if married.- Under 
the House amendments, the min- 
imum would be raised to $33 
and $49.50, and the maximum 
to $116 and $174, with higher 
benefits in future years for work- 
ers regularly earning $400 a 
month or more. 

The new public assistance pro- 
gram, in addition to altering the 
formula, would give additional 
grants of $287.8 million to the 
states. Authorizations for maternal 
and child health would be boosted 
from $16.5 million to $21.5 mil- 
lion; for crippled children’s serv- 
ices from $15 million to $20 mil- 
lion, and for child welfare services 
from $12 million to $17 million. 


‘Work’ States Opposed 


For Union Conclaves 


Denver, Colo.—Delegates to the 33rd convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engineers have given approval to a 
resolution barring the union from holding any convention in a 


“right-to-work” state. 


The decision to boycott these states in selecting convention sites 


came after Pres. Russell M. Ste-‘ 


phens accused business interests 
with “trying to fill their pockets 
with money from labor conven- 
tions” at the same time that they 
were working for passage of “right- 
to-work” laws. 


islation,” Meany concluded. 


The comment came following 


6 Drug Firms Charged 
With Rigging Prices 


The suspicion of a lot of customers that they have been paying 
too much for antibiotics was given substance when the Federal 
Trade Commission charged six leading manufacturers with fixing 
prices and trying to monopolize the industry. 

The complaint was based on a two-year economic study of the 


report the FTC has been studying 
sicce November. Without naming 
specific firms, the report showed 
that prices have remained virtually 
unchanged since 1951 for the so- 
called “broad spectrum” antibiotics. 
The prices of the new drugs were set 
at about the same levels, but those 
of earlier products went down. 
Named in the complaint were the 
American Cyanamid Co., New 
York; Chas. Pfizer Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn; E. R. Squibb & Sons Div. of 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York; Upjohn Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Bristol-Myers Co., New 
York, and its subsidiary, Bristol 
Laboratories, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
All six were accused of setting 
“arbitrary, artificial, non-compet- 
titive and rigid prices”; estab- 
lishing “illegal resale price main- 
tenance agreements”; denying 
competitors “a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to compete”; agreeing to 
licensing deals “with the purpose 
and effect of unreasonably fore- 
closing and preventing competi- 
tion in_the production and sale 
of tetracycline and chlortetra- 
cycline,” and attempting to mo- 
nopolize the antibiotics industry. 
In addition, Pfizer was charged 
with making false statements to the 
Patent Office in obtaining a patent 
on tetracycline, most important of 
the broad spectrum antibiotics with 


accident-prevention program, 


sales of more than $100 million last 


industry which yielded a 361-page® 


year, and with monopoly in con- 
nection with its ownership of the 
patent. The other firms also were 
accused of soliciting and accepting 
Pfizer licenses to make or sell the 
product although they know that 
that company had filed “false, mis- 
leading and incorrect information” 
to get the patent. 

' Spokesmen for all six firms de- 
nied any wrongdoing. 

The broad spectrum antibiotics 
won their name because of the fact 
they attack a wide range of infec- 
tion-causing bacteria, They were 
introduced in 1948 and by 1956 ac- 
counted for 39 percent of the total 
antibiotics production. The firms 
cited by the FTC are responsible 
for making two-thirds of all the 
antibiotics produced in this country. 

The firms’ trade names include 
aureomycin and achromycin, made 
by American Cyanamid; polycy- 
cline and tetrex, manufactured by 
Bristol-Myers, Pfizer’s terramycin 
and tetracyn; mysteclin and sumy- 
cin, made by Olin Mathieson, and 
Upjohn’s panmycin and panalba. 

The report recalled that when 
the federal government licensed 
anyone qualified to make penicillin, 
probably the major pioneer anti- 
biotic, postwar competition foréed 
a 99 percent cut in introductory 
prices. Nothing comparable has 
happened to prices of the broad 
spectrum antibiotics. 


floor discussion of anti-labor moves 
in the host state of Colorado, where 
52,000 signatures favoring a “work” 
referendum have been filed with 
the Secretary of State. With only 
48,100 signatures needed, the peti- 
tion currently is being studied to 
see if there are enough valid sig- 
natures to qualify the referendum. 
Stephens, who was re-elected 
president by unanimous vote, dis- 
closed an exchange of telegrams 
with a hotel in Charleston, S. C., 
which hoped to get a nod for the 
union’s 1960 convention. The 
president informed the hotel of 
the AFTE’s resolution and 
added: “Our delegates are vio- 
lently opposed to supporting with 
union funds the corporate inter- 
ests, including tourist trade bene- 
factors, who have been responsi- 
ble for the enactment of the so- 
called ‘right-to-work’ laws.” 

Vice presidents elected by the 
convention included Henry W. Nel- 
son of Seattle, Wash., Edmund W. 
Noetzel of Pittsfield, Mass., Tim- 
othy D. Flynn of Portsmouth, 
N. H., Edgar M. Heintzman of 
Camden, N. J., Maurice R. Wheel- 
er of St. Louis, Mo., and John P. 
Young of Peterborough, Ontario. 

The delegates voted to accept the 
invitation of Local 164 to hold the 
union’s next biennial convention in 
Toronto in 1960. 

Convention speakers included 
George Cavender, president of the 
Colorado: AFL-CIO Labor Council 
and president of the Denver City 
Council; Joseph Lewis, secretary of 
the AFL-CIO Union Label Dept., 
and B. A. Gritta, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept. 


Mary Kehoe Resigns 
Canadian Labor Post 


Ottawa, Ont.—Mary Kehoe, as- 
sistant editor of the Canadian La- 
bor Congress News, has resigned to 
become assistant director of Can- 
ada’s Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion. She had had nearly eight 
years of service with the CLC and 
the old Canadian Congress of La- 


bor, 
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Schnitsler Tells IATSE: 


Local Un 
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tons Key 


To Labor’s Future 


- St. Louis—The labor movement today should take a page out 
of the old-timer’s book and launch a vigorous offensive if it is to 
effectively carry its story to the American people, AFL-CIO Sec.- 


Treas. William F. Schnitzler told 


the 1,200 delegates attending the 


44th convention of the Intl. Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes 
and Moving Picture Operators sai : 


“We’ve lost that person-to-person 
contact which was so effective in 
years gone by,” he told the dele- 
gates, who represent 831 local un- 
ions from all states and Canadian 
provinces, Alaska and Hawaii. 

“The top officers of the AFL- 
CIO cannot possibly attend the 
meetings of the 68,000 local un- 
ions comprising the merged organ- 


- ization,” he added, “but this job 


can be done on the local level 
by you delegates and other local 
union officials.” 

Schnitzler pointed to the success 
of community services committees 
as proof that an effective job could 
be done at the local level. 


Cites Merger Progress 


Commenting on the progress of 
the merger, the AFL-CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer said that sincere and 
dedicated men of both labor organ- 
izations had given freely of them- 
selves to unify the labor movement. 

Both the AFL and the CIO had, 
prior to merger, been doing a good 
job for their membership, he added, 
and, therefore, a merger of the two 
could not help but be successful. 

Schnitzler declared that he could 


Self-Employed. 
Tax Relief Bill 
Called ‘Unfair’ 


The AFL-CIO has called for. de- 
feat of a House -passed measure 
that would give major tax relief to 
self-employed persons providing for 
their own retirement funds. 

In a telegram to all members of 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO di- 
rector of legislation, declared the 
measure “unfairly discriminates 
against low income taxpayers and 
gives an unnecessary boon to self- 
employed in the higher tax brack- 
ets. _ 

“We urge that the Finance Com- 
mittee reject this measure.” 


The House-passed bill would 
allow self-employed persons to 
defer taxes on 10 percent of net 
income, with an annual maxi- 
mum of $2,500 and a lifetime 
maximum of $50,000, to allow 
them to accumulate a personal 
retirement fund. 


The Executive Council’s report 
to the AFL-CIO Second Constitu- 
tional Convention in December 
1957 at Atlantic City, adopted by 
that convention, supported a pro- 
posal initiated by railroad unions 
which would make employe con- 
tributions for social security, rail- 
toad retirement and civil service 
Tetirenient a deductible item for 
purposes of computing the individ- 
ual worker’s income tax. 

The council report added: 

“The benefits of this proposal 
would be confined to those who 
contribute towards a government- 
administered retirement program, 
and the AFL-CIO has made it clear 
that it opposes the extension of this 
principle to the large-scale contri- 
butions by self-employed profes- 
sionals to private funds for retire- 
Ment purposes.” 

The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee recently approved a bill al- 

ing tax deductions by railroad 
workers covered by the railroad re- 


' tirement program after knocking 


out a tentatively-approved section 
extending the same relief to govern- 
ment workers and those covered by 
Social security. 


see nothing in the future which 
could ever divide or split the 
merged organization, and urged all 
segments to take the positive ap- 
proach toward the problems con- 
fronting it. 

Pres. Richard F. Walsh, in his 
biennial report to the convention, 
urged the delegates to help re- 
verse the legislative trend against 
labor by means of enlightened 
political action and exemplary 
conduct of union affairs. 

Walsh, who is also an AFL-CIO 
vice president, recommended the 
adoption of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices codes. The international, 
he said, could adopt the codes and 
be in full compliance without mak- 
ing any changes whatsoever in the 
union’s constitution and by-laws 
or the operation of the union’s 
general office. 

“I think this speaks very well for 
the way you have run your organ- 
ization,” the report concluded. 


Emphasis on Technology 

The five-day convention was to 
take up mahy of the problems con- 
fronting the entertainment indus- 
try, with particular emphasis on 
technological advancements in the 
television and motion picture fields. 

In addition to outright opposi- 
tion to “right-to-work” laws, the 
convention was to act on a resolu- 
tion declaring that the union will 
not hold meetings in states where 
anti-labor bills are in effect. 

Other resolutions called for an 
end to foreign “runaway” motion 
picture production by American 
producers, reduction in the social 
security voluntary retirement age to 
60, passage of. civil rights legisla- 
tion and repeal of all legislation 
making it illegal for unions to con- 
tribute to political campaigns. 


In addition to addresses by lead- 
ing representatives of the motion 
picture industry, delegates were to 
hear talks by James McDevitt, di- 
rector of COPE; Joseph Lewis, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Union Label 
and Services Trades Dept., and Ed- 
mund Tobin, president of the Un- 
ion Labor Life Insurance Co. 


he said. “In fact your entire pro- 
gram to enlist the support of man- 
agement, labor, civic organizations 
and the general public for increased 
job opportunities for older workers 
is bearing fruit.” 

Asks Forand ‘Bill Support 

The AFL-CIO secretary-treas- 
urer recalled the Eagles’ backing of 
the original Social Security Act was 
so vigorous that the late Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt presented 
the fraternal body with the pen he 
used to sign it into law. He called 
on the convention now to support 
the bill improving the law spon- 
sored by Rep. Aime J. Forand (D- 
Bd). 

The proposal, he said, “will cre- 
ate a 1958-model” law and .has 
“wide support from all who love 
their neighbors.” 


“It is conceived in the conviction 


GIFT OF A WATCH by Pres. George Meany (left) marked the retirement of May Barrett (center) 


from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research on Aug. 1. Research Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg (right) also paid 
warm tribute to Miss Barrett, who started work in the AFL Research Dept. on Sept. 22, 1934. She 
handled unemployment estimates and financial and statistical matters in the department. 


AFL-CIO Time Study Institute 


Clarifies Experts’ ‘Hocus Pocus’ 


Madison, Wis.—The “hocus pocus” used by time study “experts” to establish “production norms” 
was explored by 28 trade unionists at a week-long institute sponsored by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search at the University of Wisconsin’s School for Workers here. 

The course was conducted by Bert Gottlieb, an industrial engineer on the Dept. of Research 
staff, who told representatives of. 14 international unions that more output from labor—and not 


higher wages—was management’s® 


objective in time studies. He added 
that management favored this 
speedup “without regard for fair- 
ness and without consideration of 
the health and morale of workers.” 
In sessions which put heavy em- 
phasis on the actual in-shop expe- 
rience of conducting time studies, 
the students were shown that so- 
called “scientific” methods of rate 
calculation could easily be mani- 
pulated to provide the predeter- 
mined results management was 
seeking. 
Wide Error Range 
By participating in the studies 
themselves, the students were given 
proof that, although high-priced 
management engineering firms 
claim they can rate worker pace 
within 5 percent, university studies 
are far more factual in their claims 
that errors ranging all the way 
from 10 to 40 percent are not un- 
common among “qualified” time 
study men. 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler had sounded the 


keynote for the course in a letter 


which went to international un- 
ions inviting them to send stu- 
dents. The institute, he said, 
would provide full-time union 
representatives with “a basic un- 
derstanding of current time study 
and wage incentive practices as 
well as their abuses and short- 
comings.” 

Prof. Robert Ozanne, director of 
the university’s School for Work- 
ers, stressed that understanding of 
these management techniques would 
enable labor representatives to rep- 
resent workers “more effectively” 
in dealings with management. 

The institute emphasized collec- 
tive bargaining problems—includ- 
ing contract clauses, grievance 
handling and arbitration—arising 
out of time study practices and 
wage incentives. 

Gottlieb described the manner 
in which one union abolished a 
time study system by negotiating 
a contract clause which required 
agreement between steward and 
foreman that a worker was operat- 
ing at “normal” speed before the 
time study man could run his tests. 


Schnitzler Commends Eagles 


For ‘Jobs After 40’ Campaign 


Chicago—The real enemy of people over 40 hunting jobs is ignorance, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler told the 60th convention of the Fraternal Order of Eagles here. 

Schnitzler commended the organization for the campaign it is waging for “Jobs After 40,” one of 
many national issues on which it has been lined up solidly with organized labor. 


“The excellent research done by your organization and the factual literature you have been pounding 


out are beginning to take effect,”® 


that laws must change as circum- 
stances change,” he declared. “It 
is based upon the belief that Amer- 
ica’s senior citizens deserve under- 
standing of their problems; that a 
nation which has the know-how to 


split the atom can solve the prob- 


lems of America’s older workers.” 

Schnitzler emphasized the impor- 
tance of a section of the bill which 
would provide hospital, surgical and 
nursing home benefits to social .se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

‘Work’ Law Dangers Cited 

“We are morally certain,” he 
added, “that in this battle you will 
be once again on the side of the 
people in need; that once again 
we will be fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for the cause of. human- 
ity.” 

Schnitzler also voiced confidence 
that organized labor has the sup- 


port of the Eagles in the fight 
against so-called “right - to - work” 
laws, and cited a resolution passed 
by the recent state convention of 
Eagles in Ohio calling them “a 
fraud upon the public.” 

“These laws do not serve one 
useful social purpose,” he declared. 
“Their only intent is to weaken and 
if possible destroy the trade union 
movement. The trade union move- 


ment has sought to build a higher 


standard of living. And if the stand- 
ard of living of the American peo- 
ple is allowed to be cut, then all 
of society suffers.” 


Schnitzler warned the delegates 
not to be mislead by newspaper 
headlines smearing all of organized 
labor for the sins of the few. He 
assured them the AFL-CIO will 
continue to do its utmost to drive 
corruption from its ranks. 


Because it was impossible to reach 
agreement on what was “normal,” 
this resulted in the eventual elimi- 
nation of the whole time study pro- 
gram. 5 
More Institutes Urged 
' In unsigned evaluation reports 
which they turned in after com- 
pletion of the course, virtually all 
of the students urged continuation 
and expansion of institutes of this 
type by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search in order to train as many 
trade unionists as possible in the 
techniques used by management to 
get higher production without pay- 
ing more wages. 
One student summed up the 

course in the evaluation session: 
“I feel that I will now be able to 
analyze a time study to a point 
where the company will not be 
able to ‘snow me under’ with all 
its charts and figures.” 

Joining with Gottlieb in present- 
ing the course were William Kuhl 
and Richard Humphreys of the 
University of Wisconsin’s School 
for Workers staff. 

International unions which sent 
representatives included ‘the Brick 
and Clay Workers, Building Serv- 
ice Employes, Carpenters, Commu- 
nications Workers, Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Furni- 
ture Workers, Machinists, Meat 
Cutters, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, Pulp, Sulphite Workers, 
United Shoe Workers, Stone and 
Allied Products Workers, and the 
Auto Workers. 


Flemming Assumes 


Post as HEW Head 


Pres. Arthur S. Flemming of 
Ohio Wesleyan University has been 
sworn in as secretary of health, ed- 
ucation and welfare. He was for- 
merly defense mobilizer and an of- 
ficial in government manpower 
programs. 

He succeeds Marion B. Folsom, 
who resigned after spelling out to 
Congress the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s opposition to a general in- 
crease in social security benefits 
this year. 

Pres. Eisenhower also announced 
the appointment of Bertha S. Ad- 
kins, assistant chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, as 
undersecretary of health, education 
and welfare. Miss Adkins former- 
ly was dean of women at Western 
Maryland College and dean of resi- 
dence at Bradford (Mass.) Junior 
College. 
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‘Profiteering on Prices 


TS RECENT PRICE INCREASES imposed by the steel and 

aluminum industries provide the documented proof that in key 
sectors of the American economy prices are “administered” to yield 
a predetermined rate of profit with little or no relationship to wage 
costs or conditions in the market place. 

About 40 percent.of the nation’s steel capacity is lying idle, but 
instead of holding the price-line or cutting prices to step up de- 
mand, the industry decided to shore up its somewhat lagging profit 
position by charging more for the limited quantity of steel it is 


turning out. A somewhat similar situation prevails in the aluminum 


industry. 
With an anticipated pickup in economic activity, the price in- 
creases pegged to lagging production will bring a windfall of 
super profits that may exceed all previous records. 


Since the onset of the gecession in August 1957 the nation has] * 


been waiting for prices to drop. Government economists have as- 
sured us that consumer prices come down last during a recession 
after the costs of raw materials and basic commodities have been 
reduced. ; 

But there has been no downward movement in basic prices and 
consumer prices have moved upward during the worst recession 
the nation has endured since the end of World War II. 


Certainly the millions of unemployed have not contributed to 
rising prices as they attempt to eke out an existence on inadequate 
unemployment compensation benefits. 


There is only one answer—the determination of American in- 
dustry to maintain the high profits it has racked up in the postwar 
years, the assumption that a high profit position is in the best in- 
terests of the nation. 


The best interests of the nation are served by a policy of 
keeping the steel mills and the aluminum plants operating at full 
capacity meeting the needs of American consumers who are fully 
employed at adequate wages. 


. To substitute an administered price policy is to sell America short 
and to sap its strength during an era of continuing crisis. 


Whose Baby Is It? 


| Fone WEEK THE AFL-CIO NEWS inquired editorially whether 
the 14 members of the Senate Republican Policy Committee 
“endorse” the committee’s attack on organized labor in the form 
of a 216-page handbook entitled “The Labor Bosses—America’s 
Third Party.” . 

As of this writing there has been no statement forthcoming from 
the committee. It occurs to us, ‘however, that we might have di- 
rected the inquiry to the wrong party. 

Perhaps the question about the disclaimer—the statement that 
neither members of the GOP Policy Committee “nor other Repub- 
lican senators” are “responsible for the statements herein contained” 
—should have been directed to the Republican National Commit- 
tee. 

We ask, then, of Meade Alcorn, chairman of the national com- 
mittee: 

Do the views contained in the policy committee handbook 
reflect the views of the Republican Party? 


The News would be happy to print any reply to this inquiry. 
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Little Admiration for Tito: 


By Arnold Beichman 


ELGRADE—WHAT STARTLES the visitor 
here in this Tito Communist capital city is the 
freedom with which young men and women talk to 
a stranger as soon as they know he’s an American. 
Foreign languages, particularly English and German, 
are far more widely known and spoken among the 
youth so that a visitor, lacking an even rudimentary 
knowledge of Serbo-Croat, can have free give-and- 
take conversations. 

Of half a dozen young people I talked to, rang- 
ing in age from 23 to 28, all had had some form of 
higher education and none, they said, were members 
of the League of Yugoslav Communists; nor, it was 


answer invariably was: 

. “Because I’m not a Coistiinnias ” 

I cannot say of my own knowledge that these six 
young people reflect widely held opinions but ob- 
servers who have been here for a number of years 
say Tito’s communism has no hold on Yugoslav 
youth and that among them, the party has been 
discredited for years. . 

I asked one young lady, about 26 who spoke ex- 
cellent German and had a good office job, why she 
hadn’t joined the party. She replied: 

“For years I was asked to join and I was under 
some pressure. Recently there has been no pressure 
although every once in a while I am told I am only 
hindering my career by not joining.” 

In what way was it a hindrance not to be one of 
the 700,000 Communist leaguers? 

“Well, it means you can’t get a decent flat because 
the best apartments are always reserved for the party 
people. It means it is difficult to visit foreign coun- 
tries, although not impossible. It means you can’t 


"| get better jobs with more money. 


“I’ve thought of joining. I'm growing older and 
I can’t see much future ahead for me. Yet I wouldn’t 
because if after all these years of refusing to join, I 
suddenly decided to join after all, I might find myself 
being tested.” 

I looked puzzled. What did she mean “being 
tested”? -* 

“If I joined now, I could expect to be asked to 
be an informer to the UDBA (secret police) to see’ 
if I really meant to be a good Communist or I was’ 
just an opportunist like many others who have 
joined to further their careers. I'don’t say it would 
happen but it could happen and if I refused I'd be 
worse off than ever.” 

What did they think of Milovan Dijifas and his 
writings? ' A visitor is surprised that Djilas has ‘no 


audience or following among young people here. 


ca 


added, did they intend to join. Asked why not, the 


Communist Party Discredited 
In Eyes of Yugoslav Youth 


Few have read his book, “The New Class,” since 
it is legally batred from circulation in Yugoslavia 
although they know something of what he wrote by 
word-of-mouth, reading the foreign press or by listen- 
ing to foreign broadcasts. His trial, of course, was 
a well-known event in Belgrade. 

According to the young people I talked to, who 
seemed to reflect opinions held by family and 
friends, Djilas was never liked because he was a 
“swaggerer.” One young man said: 

“He pretended to be a worker by wearing a work- 
er’s cap but everything else was camel’s hair.” 

What are these young people interested in apart 
from job, home and family?: Jazz or good music or 
both, seeing America and the rest of the world, 
wearing better clothes and shoes preferably in* the 
Italian style and, above all, having a decent apart- 
ment when they marry. 


MY CONVERSATIONS, by and large, were non- 
political. It was not that there was any reluctance 
to talk politics. Political issues didn’t come up un- 
less I raised them. They evinced little admiration 
for Tito, none at all for the party leaders like Kar- 
delj, Rankovic, Vukmanovic-Tempo or anybody else. 

I would in no way imply that Yugoslav youth is 
plotting a revolution or even dreaming of it. If they 
dream of anything it is to get out of town, not as 
political refugees but as immigrants just like hun- 
dreds of thousands of Yugoslavs who migrated over- 
seas before the war. 

Yet few will actually migrate because life here is 
not intolerable; it’s just gray and montonous and 
there is no genuine upper class or intellectual class 
to which one can aspire to unless one joins the party. 

Other than that, “liberalization” of the regime 
has certainly been far more of a reality here than 
in the Soviet empire; the internal “thaw” is genuine 

. and none of these youngsters I talked to had any 
' fears that being seen talking'to me or walking with 
me would lead to any reprisals. It might go down 


in their police record and it might be difficult in - 


the future to get an exit visa for a trip—assuming 
they had the anahy—t pr or France, but not 
“much more, 


As for the question which excites and interests 


the visitor-—Khrushchev’s anti-Yugoslav campaign— 
these young peoplé couldn’t care less.’ Since they're 


not Communists, Russia was never an inspiration to 
them and since Hungary and the Nagy execution, 
there is strong anti-Soviet feeling. But they don’t 


care what Khrushchev says about Tito or what Tito 
says about Khrushchev. To them ‘it’s an old news- 
reel they” ve seen before ‘and it’s far mote a to 


go swimming in the Danube, 
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Page Five — 


THIS IS THE SEASON: when the House Rules. Committee, 
“graveyard” of liberal legislation, reveals the scope of its power. 
Within a few days it stalled a Tennessee Valley Authority self- 
financing bill and killed a public works bill, both of which had cleared 
the Senate. It forced the House Banking Committee to agree to 
watering down its area redevelopment bill, almost to the point of 
meaninglessness, as the price for considering sending the measure 
to the floor. re 

It is customary to say the committee is supposed to act merely 
as a “traffic policeman,” with the function merely of channeling 
bills to the floor. in orderly fashion, rather than as an “umpire” to 
decide arbitrarily that it won’t even let a bill it dislikes come up. 


This explanation is too simple. If the House didn’t like the way 
it worked, its operatioris could be curbed. The House adopts new 


rules at the beginning of each Congress and a majorny: can change 
them. - 


THE COMMITTEE, under the chairmanship of Virginia’s con- 
servative Rep. Howard Smith (D), comes close to reflecting faith- 
fully two facts—the essential strength of the conservative coalition 
that controls the House when Republicans and southern Democrats 


form an actual majority, and the power of the leaders of the two 
parties. 


The committee was intended to be, and is, a partisan group in 
the official sense. When the House is divided as it now is, the 
majority has eight seats to only four for the minority party. This 


is so ordered to prevent a blocking of the majority party’s will by 
the “traffic cop.” 


This should make it easy, superficially, for Democrats to put 
through bills approved by the legislative committees, such as the 
TVA measure reported by Public Works and the area redevelopment 
bill reported favorably by Banking and Currency. 


But at least two of the eight Democrats are always conservative 
southern Democrats and with the four Republicans they are half 
the committee. If they oppose a liberal bill, it doesn’t get through 
unless one of the Republicans breaks ranks or is absent—or one 
of the conservative Democrats himself stays away. 


SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN has influence in determining what 
happens in the committee; the Democrats will not lightly ignore 
his statement that he feels strongly that a bill should be cleared. 
But Republicans respect the wishes of GOP Leader Joseph Martin 
(Mass.), and the attitude of legislative committee chairmen also is 
important. 


A conservative committee chairman may be outvoted in his own 
committee, but if he has succeeded in delaying action until toward 
the close of the session his opposition to a bill is likely to be re- 
spected by the two conservative southern Democrats. 


Generally speaking, it is as true today as when Woodrow Wilson 
wrote his brilliant analyses of our constitutional system that we 
have a government of committee chairmen. It is more apparent in 
the House, but even in the Senate a respected and able committee 
chairman, rich in seniority is likely to control the fate of legisla- 
tion in which he is passionately interested. 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS ago Franklin D. Roosevelt tried to 
“purge” enemies of the New Deal in his own party. He had no 
luck in trying to beat senators in the Democratic primaries, but 
he knocked out Rep. J. T. O'Connor, the New: York conservative 
who as chairman of the Rules Committee had helped stifle New 
Deal bills. , 

It did some good but not much. Even when Rep. Adolph Sabath 
of Illinois, a liberal, was chairman, two southern conservatives 
stayed on to tie up the committee by voting with the Republicans. 
In the last few years we have had Howard Smith. 


Washington Reports: 


WO MEMBERS OF THE House Banking Com- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


passed Teller version of bill after 
defeating Republican - sponsored 
amendment to exempt manage- 
ment-run welfare and pension pro- 
grams from reports to government. 
Conference committee was named 
to reconcile differences between 
this measure and Senate-approved 
Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RE- 
PORTS—The Senate-passed Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, calling for election, 
financial and trusteeship reports 
from unions and employe-relations 
financial reports from management 
and “labor consultants,” was still 
stalled in the House Labor Com- 
mittee. There was a possibility that 
the bill would be called direct to the 
House floor for a vote under pro- 
cedure permitting no amendments 
and requiring a two-thirds affirma- 
tive vote for passage. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee began two 
days of hearings on the House- 
passed Mills-Reed bill, raising bene- 
fits to present pensioners by 7 per- 
cent and increasing taxes to finance 
the higher payments. Dropped 
from the measure before it was re- 
ported by the House Ways & 
Means Committee were the labor- 
supported Forand provisions to 
grant hospital, surgical and nurs- 
ing-home benefits. 


EDUCATION — The House 
headed toward a vote on a science 


education measure establishing fed- 
eral scholarships, fellowships for 
graduate scholars, and teachings 
aids in the science, mathematics 
and language fields. Before the 
Rules Committee granted clearance 
by a 6 to 3 vote, committee mem- 
bers agreed to cut the program 
from 20,000 to 10,000 federal 
schofarships a year. The Senate 
has not acted on its own committee- 
approved scholarships bill. 


HOUSING—The Rules Commit- 
tee had not yet cleared a com- 
tee-approved housing bill that in 
some ways was more restricted than 
the omnibus measure previously 
passed by the Senate, which the Ad- 
ministration was fighting as “too 
liberal.” 


MINIMUM WAGE—No action 
during session despite extensive 
hearings last year by both House 
and Senate Labor Committees. 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS— 
Passed by Senate but dead by ac- 
tion of the Rules Committee unless 
taken up under suspension of the 
rules and passed by two-thirds vote 
in House. 


‘AREA REDEVELOPMENT— 
Banking Committee previously 
forced to agree that no money 
would be spent for federal program 
in areas of chronic unemployment, 
unless cleared next year by specific 
appropriation. Rules Committee 
voted to send the bill to the House 


[Rush for Adjournment Stalls 
Major Labor-Supported Bills 


_ TVA SELF- FINANCING—Sen- 
ate-passed bill still alive in Rules. 
Committee. after group first voted — 
to kiH it by refusing to give the 
measure a green light for House 
action. 


MUTUAL SECURITY—Senate 
Appropriations Committee reported 
bill restoring $440 million of nearly 
$600 million cut by House from 
$3.6 billion previously authorized 
for foreign economic and military 
security. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE — Ex- 
pected to pass immediately as 
+ House-Senate conference committee 
agreed to a compromise bill ex- 
tending the government’s trade 
pact authority for four years, with 
power to cut tariffs as much as 20 
percent but not more than 10 per- 
cent in any single year. 


RAIL PENSION—Bills to in- 
crease pensions and allow future 
tax offsets credited against retire- 
ment fund payments in excess of 3 
percent of wages were still tied up 
in various House and Senate com- 
mittees. 


SUPREME COURT—The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee approved 
an amended Butler-Jenner bill re- 
stricting the high court’s appellate 
jurisdiction and another amended 
version of a House-passed “states’ 
rights” bill reducing the court’s au- 
thority in applying the doctrine of 
federal powers. Both bills were 
opposed in their original versions — 


floor. 


by the AFL-CIO. 


House Okays Welfare Plan Measure; 


Vote Seen Near on Kennedy-Ives_. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
all types of plans, whether con- 
trolled by employers, administered 
by unions or jointly administered. 
Both would make it a federal 
offense to fail to file reports. 


The Senate bill, however, gives 
the secretary of labor affirmative 
power to investigate the accuracy 
of reports and prescribes more ex- 
actly the information to be re- 
ported. 

House approval of the bill 
came after AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany in a letter to each 
member of the House urged pas- 
sage of the measure and specifi- 
cally requested defeat of the GOP 
management-exemption plan. 


Tremendous pressure had been 
applied in behalf of the exemption 


by business groups, and a powerful 
insurance company lobby sought to 


Bill to Revise Banking Laws Hit 


The congressmen said that the measure weighs a 


mittee assert that a bill before the Congress pur- 
porting only to revise the banking laws would “‘ac- 
tually make: substantial changes in the laws which 
affect every depositer, every stockholder and every 
bank of the.country, as well as the savings and loans 
associations and the credit unions.” 

Rep. Merwin Coad (D-Ia.) and Rep. Abraham 
J. Multer (D-N. Y.) charged that the measure was 
rushed through the Senate and that heavy pressures 
are being put on the members of the Congress to 
enact the bill before its provisions are explained 
to the people. They were interviewed on the AFL- 
ClO public service program, “Washington Reports 
to the People.” 

“It was a rather quick deal (in the Senate),” Coad 
asserted, “There were eight days of hearings in com- 
mittee and it passed on the Senate floor without any 
real discussion.” 

Multer said that in ‘the House, witnesses were ex- 
cused before they could be examined, and most of 
the testimony’was by supporters of the measure, 


“People who want to be heard in opposition have 
been denied an opportunity to appear,” he charged. 


pound, runs 252 pages,’'would amend eight federal 
statutes, and includes 150 amendments. 

“I’m sure no one who is alive today knows all 
that’s in this measure,” Coad said. “We do know 
some proposed changes. One would repeal the fed- 
eral usury statutes.” Multer added this could mean 
that “Even a thousand percent interest could con- 
ceivably be charged.” 


MULTER ALSO| DECLARED: “There’s a pro- 
vision in the bill which would take away from the 
stockholders their right to vote their stock so that 
they can get representation on the board even though 
they can’t elect a majority of the board. ... 
There’s a provision to give the banking management 
the right to give themselves stock options so they 
can buy stock at a price they fix today even though 


they buy two, three, four, or five years from today.. 


-«i+ There is a, provision that would prohibit anyone 
wing the bankers from ,subpoenaing the. bank. rec- 
or Ss ” 
, The pressure to get the bill passed, ‘Coad said, has 
‘come “from jevery state of the union and all kinds 
of financial institutions,” 


stir up “grass roots” emotion by 
circularizing insurance salesmen 
and others connected with the in- 
dustry. 

Exemptions Defeated 

Exemption plans had been nar- 
rowly defeated in the House Labor 
Committee before the bill was re- 
ported. Approval of the exemption 
would have made the bill almost 
meaningless, since approximately 
90 percent of workers benefited by 
welfare and pension programs are 
covered by plans managed solely by 
employers. 

Rejection of the Bosch amend- 
ment came on a standing vote of 
131 to 104. In the Senate a similar 
amendment sponsored by Sen. Gor- 
don Allott (R-Colo.) was defeated 
on a roll call. 

Revival of the Senate-passed 
Kennedy-Ives bill on manage- 
ment and labor reports, pre- 
viously considered buried for the 
session in the House Labor Com- 
mittee, came almost simultane- 
ously with passage of the welfare 
plan measure. 

Meany had asked the House in 
June to pass the welfare bill first 
and then to improve and pass the 
Kennedy-Ives measure as well, 

which he described “worth- 
while” even including Senate 
amendments that he labeled “un- 
wise, unfair or unworkable.” 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
who had held the Kennedy-Ives bill 
until the Labor Committee cleared 
the welfare’ plan measure, signaled 
the revival as he told reporters the 
bill might be called up. 

Chance to Vote Urged 

It appeared that the only vote the 
House might find possible was on 
simple acceptance or rejection of 
the Senate: bill, without change. 
Without committee approval, which 
was not in sight, the bill could be 


called vp oaly Under: procedure re-| 


quiring a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. 

AFL-CIO leaders were urging 
that the House be given the chance 
to vote on the measure to keep it 
from dying. 

Industrial Union Dept. Walter P. 
Reuther in telegrams to Pres. Eisen- 
hower, Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell and congressional leaders 
called for House adoption of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill and asked the 
“good offices” of the Administra- 
tion and legislators. 


Decency Seen Strengthened 

“Despite our belief that certain 
provisions are unfair and unwork- 
able,” Reuther said, “the bill in 
balance will strengthen the efforts 
of decent elements in the labor 
movement to deal effectively with 
corruption.” 

Employer groups, he said, are 
trying to “block passage” because 
they want to “avoid the need for 
public accounting of their ac- 
tivities and financial transactions 
in the field of labor-management 
law.” Some legislators, he de- 
clared, “are more interested in 
exploiting the existence of cor- 
ruption than in passing legisla- 
tion to deal with and nares 
abuses.” 

Eisenhower and: Mitchell have 
given no endorsement to the bill 
and the President at his Aug. 6 press 
conference specifically rejected a 
chance to give the Kennedy-Ives 


_| bill his blessing. 


The long delay since the bill was 
‘passed by the Senate gave the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the Chamber of Commerce 
a chance to promote floods of telé- 
grams and letters from business- 
men in opposition to the bill. 

A roll call vote would give the 
House a Chance to get on the record ~ 
for or against the measure that went 
through the Senate by an 88-to-1 
vote. Approval by a two-thirds 


majority would send the bill to the 
White House, wet, turther Sen- 
ate action. 
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Yardmasters | 
Elect Schoch, 
Okay Codes © 


Chicago—M. G. Schoch, presi- 
dent of the Railroad Yardmasters 
since 1943, was re-elected as the 


union closed its 27th general as- 


sembly here. 

Other officers elected were W. 
Fred Meyer, secretary - treasurer, 
and: C. E. Falconer, P. J. Kiely, 
J. S. Meyers, R. R. Reddy and 
R. M. Semple, eee. board 
members. 

The delegates approved a recom- 
mendation that the AFL-CIO ethi- 
cal practice codes be incorporated 
into the RYA constitution. In other 
actions, the convention: 

Voted to support improvements 
in the railroad retirement and un- 
employment insurance acts spon- 
sored by the railway labor unions. 
The proposed changes were pend- 
ing in Congress. 

Approved a program for a uni- 
form national vacation: rule, as well 
as higher wages, better working 
conditions and improved safety 
provisions. 

Called for completion of the un- 
ion shop program on all railroads 
on which the RYA represents em- 
ployes. 

The delegates decided to hold 
meetings of general chairmen in 
Chicago every year during the first 
two weeks of October except in 
convention years. 

The interim meetings would 
serve as a clearing house on issues 
important to yardmasters, Schoch 
said. 


Schoemann, fund administrator. 


Williams, Symington 


Win Primary Contests 


Two Democrats who have been mentioned as potential presi- 
dential candidates in 1960 won smashing victories over primary op- 
ponents as voters in four states selected candidates for the Novem- 


ber general elections. 


In Michigan, Gov. G. Mennen Williams, seeking nomination to 


an unprecedented sixth term as gov-® 


ernor, polled a bigger vote in the 
primary than his Democratic op- 
ponent and the unopposed Repub- 
lican combined. 

Williams will face Paul D. Bag- 
well in November. The labor-sup- 
ported governor hailed the smash- 
ing vote as a “massive repudiation 


- of the Republican recession.” 


In Missouri, Sen. Stuart Sym- 
ington (D), seeking a second six- 
year Senate term, scored a lop- 
sided victory over two opponents. 
He will face Hazel Palmer, a Se- 
dalia, Mo. lawyer who bested three 


CCF Reelects 
M. J. Coldwell 
To Presidency 


Montreal, Que.—M. J. Coldwell, 
who recently announced his inten- 
tion of retiring as leader of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion after serving since 1940, yield- 
ed to pleas of party leaders at the 
national convention here and ac- 
cepted another two-year term. 

The convention voted to accept 
the invitation of the Canadian La- 
bor Congress to join with labor, 
farm, cooperative and other pro- 
gressive and liberal groups to form 


_ a new and stronger “peoples” po- 


litical movement with a broad base. 

CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin told 
the 284 delegates that the political 
alliance was in the “best interests” 


of both individuals and the country |. 


as a whole. Organized labor, he 
emphasized, does not wish to domi- 
nate the new party, and has no in- 
tention of trying to gain political 
control of the nation. 

Stanley Knowles, CLC vice pres- 
ident and formerly the party’s par- 
liamentary leader, was re-elected a 
CCF vice president. 


opponents in the GOP primary. 

Both Williams and Symington are 
considered as possible presidential 
or vice presidential candidates for 
thé Democrats ‘in 1960. If they 
score comparable triumphs in No- 
vember they are expected to be 
definitely in contention at the nom- 
inating conventions. 

In West Virginia, Democrats 
nominated former Rep. Jennings 
Randolph and Rep. Robert C. 

- Byrd for the state’s two Sen- 
ate contests. Randolph, seek- 
ing the two-year unexpired term 
of the late Sen. Matthew M. 
Neely (D- W. Va.), defeated for- 
mer Gov. William Marland. Byrd, 
seeking a full six-year term, de- 
feated Fleming Alderson by a 
wide margin. 

In November Randolph will face 
Sen. John D. Hoblitzell, Jr., (R- 
W. Va.) who was appointed to 
Neely’s seat until November, and 
Byrd will attempt to unseat Sen. 
Chapman Revercomb (R-W. Va.). 
Both Republicans were unopposed 
in the primaries. 

In Kansas, Clyde M. Reed, Jr., 
easily beat back an attempt by for- 
mer Gov. Fred Hall to win the 
Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion. Reed will face Democratic 
Gov. George Docking who was un- 
opposed in his bid for a second 
term. : 

In primary contests for con- 
gressional seats major interest 
centered on Michigan where Carl 
Stellato, president of Auto Work- 
ers Local 600, failed in his at- 
tempt to win the Democratic 
nomination from Rep, John Le- 
sinski, Jr., (D-Mich.). Lesinski 
won by about 6,000 votes. 

A former UAW leader, Homer 
Martin, was swamped by Lt. Gov. 
Philip A. Hart in the Democratic 
contest for the U.S. Senate nomina- 
tion. Hart will face Sen. Charles E. 
Potter in the fall. 


FIRST AWARD from $1.5 million international training fund set 
up by agreement between Plumbers & Pipe Fitters and employers 
went to Local 129, Niagara Falls, N. Y., which will use the $6,200 
to modernize the vocational training school for training apprentices. 
Shown at presentation ceremony are (left to right) Business Manager 
Frank F. DeNike of Local 274, Jersey City, N. J., union trustee of 
the fund; John Quinn, management trustee; Business Manager Wil- 
liam Paterson, Jr., of Local 129, receiving the check, and James P. 


Atomic Age Plumbers 
To Test New Skills 


Lafayette, Ind.—Over 85 apprentice plumbers from across the 
country will unveil their newly acquired skills in a national contest 
here Aug. 11 as part of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters program of 
training its members for the atomic age. ~ 

In attendance also will be over 400 teachers from vocational and 
€union schools brought to the univer- 


sity for a week’s briefing in new 
methods of instruction. 

The national apprentice contest 
was inaugurated five years ago by 
the late Martin P. Durkin, former 
president of the union and a former 
secretary of labor in the Eisenhower 
Administration. It has been carried 
on and expanded by his successor 
in the union post, Peter T. Schoe- 
mann. 

Industry Cooperation 

The apprentice training and the 
retraining of journeymen in modern 
skills is financed by the union and 
employers. The National Construc- 
tors Association and the union have 
an agreement whereby the large 
contracting companies in the as- 
sociation contribute 2.5 cents an 
hour for each hour worked by 
journeymen and apprentices to an 
international training fund. 

More than $1.5 million has been 
accumulated in the fund which will 
be used to purchase modern equip- 
ment for union-operated schools 
and to set up training programs. 

The educational program has 
produced the bulk of skilled work- 
ers employed in the construction of 
atomic projects, oil refineries and 
giant chemical laboratories. 

In the past, the union has been 
forced to recruit workers with the 
necessary skills from various parts 
of the country to take adequate jobs 
at atgmic projects. It hopes through 
the educational program to develop 
an adequate supply of skilled work- 
ers more readily accessible to such 
projects. 


Remington Cited for 


Hiring of Handicapped 


Elmira, N. Y.—Employment of 
more than 200 handicapped work- 
ers by Remington-Rand in its plant 
here has won the firm a presiden- 
tial citation for meritorious service 
in recognition of its outstanding 
record. ; 

The company, which makes. of- 
fice equipment bearing the union 
label, has contracts with the Ma- 
chinists, Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and Steelworkers. 
The citation was presented at a 
ceremony here at which three han- 
dicapped union members were hon- 
ored for their skills—Albert M. 
Friend, a toolmaker; Robert Van 
Horn, typewriter aligner, and Helen 
Coveney, a racker, 


girs €a 


starts climbing again. 

The overall picture, according to 
the Journal, is one of moderate eco- 
nomic activity for the next 12 to 
15 months. The general air of 
“moderate optimism’’ was not 
unanimous, the paper said, with 
some dissenters forecasting a new 
low in economic activity if the in- 
ternational situation “quiets down.” 


The Journal’s survey tends to 
confirm earlier predictions that 
it would be well into 1959 and 
possibly 1960 before economic 
activity returns to anywhere near 
the record levels of mid-1957, 


The forecasts for a gradual or 
moderate pickup all mean that un- 
employment will continue at a high 
level as in most “recovery” periods 
during which re-employment lags, 
especially in an era where automa- 
tion and new technology are being 
introduced. 


Chamber’s Outlook Bright 


The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce’s outlook, however, is much 
more optimistic than the Journal’s 
survey. The chamber told its mem- 
bers that the fourth quarter of 


Journal Surveys Economy: 


End of Recession 
At Least YearAway 


The nation’s return to pre-recession levels of business activity is 
at least another year away, according to a survey of economists and 
businessmen by the Wall Street Journal. ? 
The financial paper’s survey indicated a majority of 134 econom- 
ists and business leaders believe there will be a slow, gradual up- 


ward trend until capital spending> 


1958 would be “the best of the 


(Continued from Page 1) 
filing with a call for an all-out regis- 
tration drive and funds to fight the 
heavily financed “right-to-work” 
forces with a statewide advertising, 
television and newspaper campaign. 

California GOP Stand 

In California, the state Republi- 
can convention reversed the posi- 
tion it took in 1956 favoring union 
shop provisions in collective bar- 
gaining contracts and voted to take 
a “hands-off” approach to the refer- 
endum issue in the state. 


Appointment 
To Civil Rights 
Post Stalled 


The prospect of Senate action on 
the nomination of W. Wilson White 
to head the Justice Dept.’s new Civil 
Rights division dwindled steadily as 
Congress moved toward adjourn- 
ment. 

Southern Democrats on the Ju- 
diciary Committee, headed by Sen. 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), have 
delayed action on the nomination 
since it was received from the 
White House six months ago. 

As top: man’ in the new Civil 
Rights Div., White would have re- 
sponsibility for enforcing the “right- 
to-vote” law which has aroused the 
ire of some Southerners in Con- 
gress. 

The Judiciary Committee’s stall- 
ing on his confirmation parallels its 
delay in approving Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s nominees for the Civil 
Rights Commission, set up to in- 
quire into charges that “equal pro- 
tection of the law” is denied a 
voter because. of race, creed, color 
or national origin. 


The committee, to serve for two 
years from the time the act was 
signed last September, was nomi- 
nated in November and was not 
confirmed until March. 


year, paving the way for a brighter 
1959.” ; 

Meanwhile the government re- 
leased a new report on construc- 
tion activity indicating that total 
dollar volume of construction for 
the first seven months of 1958 was 
up slightly from the same period a 
year ago. 

Economists were waiting for the 
mid - July employment - unemploy- 
ment figures due out next week, 
which are expected to show a drop 
of several hundred thousands from 
the 5.4 million unemployed as of 
mid-June. 


Pension Fund Dispute 
Draws Eisenhower Veto 


Pres. Eisenhower vetoed a $6,- 
584,169,000 independent agencies 
bill, but government workers in 16 
offices affected will continue to re- 
ceive their pay through this month 
because of emergency legislation 
previously enacted by Congress. 

The veto was the first of a money 
bill since former Pres. Truman re- 
jected one in 1948. Eisenhower 
killed it because of a $589 million 
appropriation for the civil service 
retirement fund, which he claimed 
was not justified. 


Qhio Faces Bitter Fight 
Over ‘Work’ Measure 


The decision to allow each 
Republican candidate to take his 
own stand on the issue was pro- 
posed to the convention by Sen. 
William F. Knowland (R), the 
party’s gubernatorial candidate. 
The Knowland proposal was 
strongly opposed by Gov. Good- 
win Knight, GOP senatorial can- 
didate, who asked that the 1956 
plank be continued in the party’s 
platform. Knight lost on a vote 
during which a goodly portion of 
the delegates abstained. 


In Los Angeles, AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the Communications Workers, said 
the “right-to-work” .campaigns at- 
tract the “real fanatic who is mad 
at the 20th century” and “oppor- 
tunist politicians’ who think they 
will “slide them into victory.” 


Beirne told a meeting of the Los 
Angeles CIO Council that the facts 
overwhelmingly prove that work- 
ers favor union security provisions 
in contracts and that the machinery 
under which unions operate insures 
that a union shop can. only come 
about by democratic procedure. . 


Labor Relations Guide 
Published by Govt. 


A new 300-page “Guide to 
Labor-Management Relations in the 
United States,” designed primarily 
for laymen, has been published by 
the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


trade union activities, 
bargaining issues and examples of 


plus a glossary of terms currently 
used in industrial relations. Ten or 
more additional chapters on other 
topics will be published later. 


Copies of the guide, which is 
punched for standard binders, may 
be obtained at $2 each from any 
BLS regional office or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 


| Washington 2.6 c 


It covers 31 topics centering on 
collective _ 


labor relations in specific industries, — 
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Brown Assails ‘Work’ Law 
At. 25th Guild Convention 


San Jose, Calif—A sharp attack on proposed ‘ ‘right-to-work” legislation in California opined the 


25th anniversary convention of the American Newspaper Guild here. More than 220 delegates heard 


State Atty. Gen. Edmund G, (Pat) Brown describe the “right-to-work” initiative as “chaos com- 


pounded by confusion.” 


Brown, Democratic candidate : for governor of California, was 


given a rousing welcome as the 


principal speaker at the convention.’ 


He accused his Republican op- 
ponent, Sen. William F. Knowland, 
of “bullying” his own party and 
“threatening” the workers of the 
state with his “right-to-work” pro- 
posal. 

Brown cited the Guild as an 
answer in itself to the “right-to- 
work” proponents. “On its rec-. 
ord nationally, the Guild is just 
one example of honest, fair, effec- 
tive unionism,” he said, “but it 
is not the sole example. There 
are thousands of democratic as- 
sociations dedicated to improv- 
ing the wages, hours and working 
conditions of their members.” 

Joseph F. Collis, president of the 
ANG, reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the Guild in the 25 years 
since its founding in 1933, with the 
late columnist Heywood Broun as 
its first president. 

As for the future, he urged the 
convention to map a program tak- 
ing the offensive for greater eco- 
nomic gains and for building the 
union’s defenses. 

He noted the officers were pro- 
posing a faster build-up of the 
Guild’s defense fund by diverting 
a larger portion of dues into it. 
This, he said, would bring the 
million-dollar defense fund goal 
closer to achievement and enable 
the Guild to increase its benefits to 
strikers. ; 

Executive Vice Pres. William J. 
Farson, in commenting on -recent 
sales and suspensions of newspa- 
pers, agreed with publishers that 
the industry is contracting. 

“But it would appear to be so 
more from the desire of publish- 
‘ers than from economic neces- 
sity,” he declared. “It is easier 
to make more profit if competi- 
tion is eliminated. Today there 


are 1,365 cities without compet- 

iting newspapers and an addi- 

tional 142 cities where the morn- 

ing and evening papers are under 

single ownership.” : 

Codes to Be Adopted 
Sec.-Treas. Charles A. Perlik, Jr., 

noted that constitutional changes 
had been submitted to the conven- 
tion designed to bring the union’s 
financial safeguards into strict com- 
pliance with the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practice Codes. 


While the change necessary is a : 
small one dealing with local union | : 


financial matters, Perlik said: “It 
seems to me that we should put 
ourselves above the slightest sus- 


picion when it comes to accounting | 4m 


for and reporting on our finances. 


We have been spared, and not just || 


by circumstance or accident, from 


the taint of misuse of union funds | 
that has afflicted too many trade}: 


unions. 


But we are not perfect, 
either.” 


Brandenburg Named 
Distillery Union Head 


Mortimer Brandenburg, a vice president of the Distillery Workers, 
has been elected president to succeed the veteran Joseph O’Neill. The 
union is on AFL-CIO probation with Peter M. McGavin, assistant 
to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, as monitor. 

Brandenburg was chosen by the international executive board at 


a meeting in Washington at which'> 


O’Neill tendered his resignation for 
reasons of health and to have more 
time to spend with his family. 

He also is president of the un- 
ion’s 1,800-member Local 2 in New 
York City, composed of salesmen 
for wineries, distilleries, importers 
and other distributors. He told a 
press conference in Washington 
that because of the unexpectedness | ! 
of his election as international pres- 
ident and lack of opportunity to 
confer. with other leaders of Local 
2, he had not determined if he will 
continue in both offices. ~ 


The Distillery Workers had been 
under fire because of alleged ir- 
regularities in connection with its 
social security fund which led to 
the resignation of Anthony Cilento 
as secretary-treasurer. 


New Wage Formula Set 
For Mexican Workers 


By Milton Plumb 


New wage regulations designed to give both Mexican and USS. 
farm workers a fairer deal under the Mexican contract labor pro- 


gram will go into effect Sept. 1. 
The main proposals will: 


1—-Set a floor on piece rate earnings of 50 cents an hour—the 


minimum amount insisted upon ‘ 


by the government of Mexico as 
a fair wage for Mexican labor 
and pledged by representatives 
of our government, but long vio- 
lated by many users of Mexican 
farm workers. 

2—Fix a new formula for de- 
termining wage rates “prevail- 
ing” in the areas where Mexi- 
cans are used. Under the law, 
such prevailing wages must be 
the minimum paid to Mexican 
labor. é 

Denounced by employer repres- 
entatives when they were pro- 
posed by the U.S. Labor Dept. this 
Spring, the new regulations have 
been at last grudgingly accepted. 


Labor Backs Goodwin 


Heavy pressure from Congress 
and farm employer groups was 
earlier brought against Dir. of Em- 
ployment Security Robert C. Good- 
win to force abandonment of the 
proposals. Representatives of or- 
ganized labor on the Farm Labor 
Advisory Committee strongly 
backed Goodwin. 

Labor Dept. economists esti- 
mate that the new prevailing 
wage formula will mean an in- 
Crease in wages for at least 16 
Percent of the Mexican work- 
ers currently employed. 

To win .acceptance of this for- 


mula and the “S0-cent earning 
policy” for piece rates, the Labor 
Dept. made one major concession 
to the growers. 


‘Rigged’ Prices Plague Workers, 
Signalmen’s Convention Told 


Miami—The “rigging of prices” by powerful corporations has forced the inflation that is 
guing workers during the current recession,” Railroad Signalmen Pres. Jesse Clark charged in a speech 


Cilento pleaded guilty to attempt- 
ing to obtain a kickback on insur- 
ance premiums and was succeeded 
by George J. Oneto, also of New 
York. The union has srecovered 
about $600,000 in unpaid dividends 
from the company insuring the 
fund, from which medical, surgical 
and disability benefits are paid 
members. 

AFL-CIO Compliance Pledged 

Brandenburg, who is 49 and lives 
in Tenafly, N. J., pledged full com- 
pliance with all pledges made to the 
AFL-CIO. The full executive board, 
he said, is committed to continuing 
the union on a clean basis, and one 
of its first objectives will be to 
launch the organizing campaign 
voted ‘at its clean-up convention in 
April. 3 

Brandenburg told reporters that 
McGavin’s appointment as monitor 
was “the best thing that could have 
happened” to the union. “We have 
come a long way, met every ob- 
jective and complied with all AFL- 
CIO Executive Council mandates,” 
he said. 

McGavin will report on his mon- 
itorship to the Executive Council 
at its Aug. 18 meeting. 

O’Neill retired after serving as 
the union’s only president, having 
held the post since it was chartered 
in 1940. The union has about 32,- 
000 members, with a high degree 
of organization among distillery 
workers, winery employes in Cali- 
fornia, and salesmen in major dis- 
tribution centers. 


to the 34th convention of the union here. 


The rising level of prices when production was down and employment was dropping, Clark said, 


was caused by a “small group of powerful corporations whose economic dominance in their industry 
gives them the power to arbitrarily’ 


set aside the law of supply and de- 
mand.” 

An officers’ report submitted by 
Clark and Sec.-Treas. Charles L. 
Bromley announced that the broth- 
erhood has “just about reached” 
its objective of 100 percent mem- 
bership in the jurisdiction it serves 
and is now able to concentrate on 
other goals. 


Exists to Serve Workers . 


The union’s 17,000 highly skilled 
workers install and maintain the in- 
tricate electrical and mechanical 
apparatus associated with rail sig- 
nal systems. 


The report stressed that the “sin-| 


gle purpose of the American labor 


VETERANS OF MANY A PICKET LINE, pensioners from the 
United Auto Workers staged a slow march around the General Mo- 


tors headquarters in Detroit in a 


union negotiating teams seeking new contracts with the industry’s 
Big Three manufacturers. Carrying signs calling for “A New ’58 


Contract Before a New ’59 Car,” 


‘ i Page Seven : 


demonstration of solidarity with 


more than 5,000 of the retired 


UAW members took part-in the demonstration. 


UAW Nears 
On Auto Str 


Decision 


ike Plans | 


Detroit—The United Auto Workers — its solidarity unshaken 
after working 10 weeks without contracts with the auto industry’s 
Big Three—headed toward a decision on setting strike deadlines in 
stalled negotiations for an up-to-date contract. 


As the AFL-CIO News went to 


press, the UAW’s general execu- 


tive board and its national coun-® 
cils at General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler were in special session 
here, considering requests from 
their negotiating teams that they 
be given formal authority to strike, 
if necessary, to back up contract 
demands. 


No Contracts for Two Months 

The union had refused to be stam- 
peded into a strike when the Big 
Three cancelled its UAW contracts 
over the Memorial Day weekend 
more than two months ago. At that 
time, the industry pipelines were 
glutted with an inventory of more 
than 800,000 unsold new cars. 


UAW members chose, instead, 
to work through the summer with- 
out contracts, and their ranks 
stood firm despite harassment by 
the companies, which inclduded 
elimination of the union shop and 
an end to dues checkoff. 

With the companies now deeply 
involved in changeover to new 
model production on 1959 lines, 
the union is renewing pressure for 
its 11-point program designed to 
make a 1958-model contract meet 
the 1958 needs of UAW members. 

Here, in summary, are the areas 


“pla- 


movement is to serve the workers 
and it exists for-‘no other reason.” 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas William 

F. Schnitzler told the convention 
that the AFL-CIO had shown 
“greatness and courage when it 
moved against some of its own 
members” when failings were 
brought to light and he chal- 
lenged organizations of business- 
men and professional men to 
adopt their own codes of ethics. 
Schnitzler bitterly denounced 
those “who have been pointing the 
finger of scorn at us but who are 
doing nothing to clean up abuses 
and excesses in their own ranks.” 
“In my experience,” he told the 


delegates, “every time we have 


found a corrupt trade union official 
we have also found a corrupt em- 
ployer.” 

Employers Against Disclosure 

Employers have fought enact- 
ment of legislation for federal re- 
porting from employe welfare and 
pension plans, Schnitzler declared, 
“because they fear their own abuses 
will be exposed.” 


The convention, expected to last 
five days, planned a thorough revi- 
sion of the constitution. It was pro- 
posed that conventions be held 
every four years instead of bienni- 
ally in order to reduce expenses and 
that per capita dues be increased by 


in which the union has demanded 
improvements: 


e Better supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits to give unemployed 
and short-time workers more pur- 
chasing power. 


e A cost-of-living adjustment i in 
pension payments. 


e Investment of part of the pen- 
sion funds in projects benefitting 
workers and their communities. 


e Protection for workers and 
their families when plants are aban- 
doned or work shifted to another 
community. 


e Revised vacation eligibility to 
protect workers during periods of 
extended layoffs. 


e Insurance cost adjustments to 
make benefits uniform in propor- 
tion to premiums, regardless of geo- 
graphical area. 


e@ Wage hikes accurately reflect- | 
ing increased productivity. 


e Factoring of the 24-cent cost- 
of-living alowance into the basic 
wage structure. 


e Correction of wage inequities. 


e Sensible and necessary contract 
improvements. 


e Working out of legitimate local 
union demands fairly and sensibly. 

The enthusiasm of the rank-and- 
file members for this program, and 
their flat rejection of the Big Three’s 
lone offer of a two-year extension 
of the contract without change—an 
offer which has since been with- 
drawn—is reflected in overwhelm- 
ing strike votes recorded across the 
country. 

10-to-1 For Strike 


These nearly-completed strike 
votes have run nearly 10-to-1 in 
favor of a walkout, if necessary. 
Typical of these is the final tabula- 
tion of the ballots cast by members 
of the 120 UAW locals at General 
Motors, which showed 115,973 
members favoring a strike and only 
10,410 opposed. 

“The strike vote results,” UAW 
Vice Pres. Leonard Woodcock de- 
clared, “with approval of 91.7 per- 
cent, show conclusively that the 
UAW rank and file wants a 1958 
contract that meets the problems 
General Motors so far has refused 


$1 a quarter. 


‘to do anything about.” 
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New SES Probe: 


Hoffa Denies ‘Bribe’ 


‘To Avert Walkout — 


By Gene Zack 
The McClellan special Senate committee heard sworn testimony 
that Detroit laundry owners made a $17,500 payoff to avoid a 
-Teamster strike in 1949. Teamster Pres. James R. Hoffa flatly de- 
nied receiving “any part” of the alleged bribe. 
‘Testimony on the reputed payoff came as the committee opened 


a new investigation into Teamster> 


union activities. Chairman John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.) said the 
hearings would probably keep 


- Hoffa on the witness stand for 


“several weeks.” 

The committee’s tactics in ques- 
tioning Hoffa drew a sharp protest 
from Edward Bennett Williams, 
Teamsters’ general counsel and 
head of a three-man legal staff 
advising the union president. 

Under this system, Hoffa was 
moved on and off the witness stand 
as Committee Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy questioned him on one 
phase of his activities at a time. 
He thus interrupted Hoffa with 
testimony from other witnesses on 
the same subject in a move design- 
ed, Kennedy said, to “refresh” 
Hoffa’s memory. 

‘Harassment’ Charged 

_ Williams, who warned he would 
advise Hoffa “not to cooperate” if 
the committee indulged in a “per- 
sonal vendetta” designed to “humil- 
jate, expose, castigate or degrade” 
him, said the technique added up 
to “harassment” of the witness. 

~The committee after an execu- 
tive session agreed to modify its 
procedure and release Hoffa from 
constant attendance. 

Testimony on the alleged bribe 
paid by the Detroit Laundry In- 
stitute was given by several mem- 
bers of the management group, 
but Kennedy accused them of 
having watered down their testi- 
mony from statements made 
earlier to the committee staff. 

William H. Miller, a former 
Detroit laundry owner, who had 
signed an affidavit stating he was 
told that money went to Hoffa, 
made “corrections” in his appear- 
ance before the committee. He 
stated that he only “took it for 
granted” that Hoffa was the official 
who received the payoff, made up 
by an assessment of $90 a truck 
on each laundry owner. 


Chicago Fed 
To Enforce 
Ethies Codes 


Chicago—The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor has moved to estab- 
lish machinery permitting expulsion 
of delegates or affiliated unions con- 
victed by the federation of violating 
AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Prac- 
tices. 

At a special meeting, the execu- 
tive board gave unanimous ap- 
proval to a recommendation from 
Pres. William A. Lee that the con- 
stitution committee be instructed 
to prepare amendments to the con- 
stitution and bylaws to make pos- 
sible action against unions and 
members engaging in conduct “hos- 
tile or contrary to the best interests 
of the central body.” 

Lee said thé federation’s consti- 
tution currently provides for expul- 
sign only for failure to pay per 
capita tax, adding that the broader 
authority was needed “to uphold 
the high standards of trade union- 
ism” and to bring the constitution 
into conformity with the AFL- 
CIO’s rules governing central 
bodies, 

The action came in the wake of 
charges by the McClellan special 
Senate committee that some offi- 
cials of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers in Chicago had negotiated 
“sweetheart” contracts. 


John C. Meissner, an official of 
the institute who handled the $17,- 
500 fund, said he had given the 
money to the late Joseph Holtz- 
man, a labor relations consultant 
and friend of Hoffa’s. He also 
hedged on what Kennedy said was 
a statement that he “assumed” the 
money went to Hoffa. Earlier, 
Hoffa testified that he had bor- 
rowed $10,000 in cash from Holtz- 
man and his partner, Jack Bushkin, 
in 1951, without notes, collateral 
or interest, and that he repaid it, |‘ 
again in cash, in 1953. 


Later in the hearings, Hoffa 
denied a suggestion that the $10,- 
000 might have constituted a 
share of the alleged payoff. “I 
didn’t get any money,” Hoffa 
shouted. “I didn’t get any of it. 
I deny under oath.” 

Returning to the stand, Hoffa 
was asked about money he had 
reported on his income tax as “col- 
lections.” The Teamster president 
said this money came from “gam- 
bling games.” He explained that 
his “associate,” Owen (Bert) Bren- 
nan, a Teamster vice president and 
head of Local 337 in Detroit, 
placed race track bets for the two 
of them, kept the records, and 
turned _over to Hoffa his share of 
the winnings, adding that Brennan 
could give the committee the de- 
tails. . 

Brennan Takes Fifth 

Brennan, who is currently facing 
an Internal Revenue Service in- 
quiry into his tax returns, took the 
Fifth Amendment despite an offer 
from McClellan that the committee 
would not question him about his 
own finances providing he. would 
testify as to the money reported 
on Hoffa’s tax returns. 


A committee staff member en- 
tered figures in the record show- 
ing that in his returns from 1948 
through 1956, Hoffa had listed 
income totalling $60,322.30, 
which he had variously reported 
as having come from “gambling,” 

’ “miscellaneous earnings,” “col- 
lections” and “wagers.” 


SIMPLIFICATION OF FORMS for financial reports required of 
unions by the government was a major concern when the AFL-CIO} 
Secretary-Treasurers Conference met in Atlantic City. Shown during 
one of sessions are (left to right), standing, William Pachler, Utility 
workers, and Toney Gallo, Cement Workers, conference chairman 


and vice chairman respectively; seated, George E. Fairchild, Build- 


ing Service Employes; William F. 


Schnitzler of the AFL-CIO, and 


Fred D. Webb, Horse Shoers. Each one is a soceenaty-Cheas URC: 


facturers. 


mands to KSTP-TV, St. Paul, 
Minn.; WDAY-TV, Fargo, N. D.; 
and the Mayer Broadcasting Co., 
which holds licenses for KFYR- 
TV, Bismarck, N. D., and KMOT- 
TV, Minot, N. D. 
The investigation was touched 
off by a complaint by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany last April 


spirit” of FCC regulations was 
“violated” by stations that used 
films furnished by the NAM 
without disclosing the source. 


In -a letter to Meany advising 
him of the commission’s action, 
Chairman John C. Doerfer said the 
FCC “will consider shortly the 
circumstances” under which a re- 
ported 20-odd other TV stations 
used the NAM- furnished films 
without telling the audience who 
paid for the program. 

An article in the Reporter maga- 
zine originally revealed that the 


Contempt Case Pends 
Against Adams’ Friend 


A contempt of Congress citati 
Goldfine, friend of Presidential 
been unanimously recommended 
mittee. 


on against textile tycoon Bernard 
Assistant Sherman Adams, has 
by the House Commerce Com- 


Adams’ status remained in doubt in the face of strong criticism 


from Republicans for his accept-* 


ance of tax-deducted gifts from 
Goldfine. ‘Reports persisted that 
he would quit as chief of staff to 
the President soon after Congress 
adjourns. 

Pres. Eisenhower refused fur- 
ther comment on the case when 
asked again about gifts to Adams 
and “Christmas present” checks 
to two girls on the White House 
clerical staff. He told a press 
conference his position had not 
changed since he declared several 
weeks ago that Adams had been 
“imprudent” but that “I need 
him.” 

As the House prepared to take 
up the contempt citation, Goldfine 
fired off a special letter to mem- 
bers urging them not to cite him 
“unjustly” for.contempt. He also 
sent messages to the congressmen’s 
administrative assistants, asking 


| that they slip his letter to the leg- 


islators “near the top of the pile 


on your boss’ desk.” 

The letter to the.congressmen 
said, in part: “If you are not 
interested in fair play your con- 
stituents would not have elected 
you to one of the highest of- 
fices in our government.” 

Accompanying the letter to the 
congressmen was a “true facts” 
memorandum from Goldfine’s Bos- 
ton lawyers—Samuel P. Sears and 
Lawrence R. Cohen—which con- 
tended the questions concerning 
Goldfine’s financial affairs were 
not pertinent to the inquiry. 

Goldfine’s legal staff was sharply 
divided on this issue. The two 
Boston lawyers contended, in a 
rare public exchange of critical 
correspondence between attorneys, 
that the questions were “‘irrele- 
vant.” Roger Robb, Washington 
lawyer reportedly recommended to 
Goldfine by Adams, argued that 
the questions were germane. 


TV Stations Rebuked 
On Use of NAM Films 


The Federal Communications Commission has sharply rebuked 
four television stations which broadcast films of part of the Kohler 
hearings before the McClellan Senate committee without disclosing 
they were supplied free of cost by the National Association of Manu- 


The commission sent the repri-'$ 


} charging that “the ‘letfer and’ the" 


NAM arranged with Station|.. 


WTTG-TV, Washington, to make 
one-hour summaries of the hearings 
for six. days spread across two 
weeks and to supply them to 27 
stations. This was the period when 
Kohler Co. spokesmen were attack- 
ing the Auto Workers for their 
strike against the Kohler, Wis., 
plumbing fixtures manufacturer. 
No films were supplied by the 


NAM for ‘the~ third-week’ Gf the 


hearings, when UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther set forth the UAW posi- 
tion in three days of testimony and 
Pres. Herbert V. Kohler of the 
company also appeared. 
No Mention of NAM 

The film summaries made no 

mention of the NAM, but the script 


supplied with them stated they had; 


been prepared by WTTG, the com- 
mission declared. 

None of the stations, at any time, 
made any mention of the NAM, 
although FCC rules require that 
anyone who gives “service, money, 
or any other valuable consideration 
. directly or indirectly” to have 
material broadcasted must be iden- 
tified—and identified at both be- 
ginning and end in case of a po- 
litical or controversial program. 


In a letter to KSTP-TV, the 
FCC declared “it is clear that the 
presentation of these films by 
KSTP-TV, without an announce- 
ment stating that they had been 
furnished by or on behalf of the 
NAM, constituted a violation” of 
both the Federal Communica- 
tions Act and the commission’s 
rules, 

The letter pointed out that KSTP- 
TV management had claimed it 
“has no actual knowledge” as to 
who paid for the kinoscopes, if not 
WTTIG, until.told by the FCC, al- 
though an“NAM representative had 
“mentioned” that the summaries 


would be available free of charge. | 


Lack of Diligence Cited 


“The commission is of the view 
than in the present situation, you 
did not exercise the degree of dili- 
gence required. Not only did you 
fail to make the necessary efforts 
to obtain information as to the 
actual source responsible for the 
preparation and distribution of the 
films involved, but it appears that, 
under the circumstances of the case, 
you failed to exercise even ordinary 
prudence and diligence in at- 
tempting to achieve compliance 
with the commission’s rules,” the 


|FOC letter said. 


=| mecessary. q 
:| trict Judge F.. Dickinson Letts, why 


:;ment of a suit seeking to restrain 


Monitors Tell 


Hoffa to Obeyy 
Directives 


The, court-appointed board of | 
monitors ‘supervising affairs of thi 
Teamsters: Union has submitted # 
six-month interim report carryingy 
a warning to Teamster Pres.. Jameg 
R. Hoffa that it will seek judiciall 
enforcement of its rereens if: 


The report filed with U. S. Dis 
the monitors. under settle 


Hoffa from taking office as presiay 


‘| dent, denounced Teamster records 
4| keeping as so loose that the interj 
:|national. union didnot. have thei 


|Bames and addresses of members, j 7 


Monitors Split q 
The report revealed that the | 
monitors are split in their concept 
of their proper function. L.N. D, 
Wells, Teamster nominee on thes 
board, said the monitors had merely# 
an advisory function and filed digi 
sents on many projects. 
Chairman Martin O'Donoghue 


named as impartial monitor. afteg™ 
‘the original chairman resigned, and™ 


Godfrey P. Schmidt, nominated ag¥ 
member for the New York “rank? 
and file’ members who sought ag 
injunction against Hoffa, form thes 
majority. ] 
Since O’ Donoghue became q 
chairman the board has moved 4 
its offices from the Teamsters am 
building to O’Donoghue’s office, J 
hired its own investigators to | 
study complaints, on demanded 
reports on all appeals from rank- | 
and-file members to the Teamster @ 
board. 2 4 
Teamster Counsel Edward Beng 
nett Williams told the McClellag 
committee that the union was ade9 
hering striety * mncmtogs instrugy 


eas 


aed 
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tions. O’Donoghue said that they 
compliance record was “fairly 
good.” 

The board warned that tod 
speedy a “lifting” of trusteeships of 
locals might lead to steamrollered 
elections, The union, according té 
announcements in its magazine, # 
moving rapidly in this field 


Police Doubt Story) 
Of ‘Torch’ Victim 


Pontiac, Mich.—Frank Kierdorfy 
Teamster business agent who stag- am 
gered into a hospital here with 
savage burns, died of his injuries agua 
state investigators flatly rejected hisqam 
tale that he was set aflame by un 
recognized assailants. 

They said they had a witness whe 
had seen three men running from 
an explosion and fire at a Flint 
cleaning plant. 

Kierdorf, who took the Fifthiy 
Amendment last year when ques 
tioned by the McClellan Commit® 
tee on alleged terrorist tactics, told 
police he had been “taken for @% 
ride” by two men, doused with an 
inflammable fluid and set afire. H@ 
said he rolled on the ground to pal 
out the flames. - 

But police found that the aul 
with which Kierdorf’s clothes wer¢ 
saturated was only water, that hit 
clothes showed no traces of diff 
or grass from rolling on the rn 
and that his burns had receiv 


medication before he was rough 
to. a hospital. 
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